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THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 
CHAPTER IX. 
“ This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself though not of lands 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


—Sir Henry Wotton. 
MSs KING was never less disposed for an 
7 interview with her nephew than when she 
— him closeted, as it seemed, with Kezia. She 
la advanced too far into the room before she per- 
No. 1190.—ocropsr 17, 1874, 





ceived him, to retreat, and stood looking anything 
but a-welecome when Kezia’s exclamation made her 
turn round, and she discovered them in what looked 
very like a consultation. 

Kezia was a little confused, her mind having been 
led into an unusual channel, so that she had to break 
off suddenly from one set of thoughts to another. 

‘Cousin, your nephew, Mr. King, has been here 
this half hour or more, waiting to see you on very 
particular business,”’ she said, with some abruptness, 


min 
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Miss King seemed undecided whether to go or to 
stay, but Anthony, who was not in the least degree 
ruffled, rose to extend his hand. 

‘“‘T have surprised you, aunt ; you imagined that I 
had left England. 1 should have done so, but the 
repeated impediments that have delayed our going, 
have kept me in a state of much perplexity; that 
perplexity is now at an end; my employer has 
changed his plans; he does not go at all.” 

Miss King, extending two fingers to meet his 
hand, looked more icy than before, and finding 
nothing to say, coughed. 

‘‘T called, however, not to tell you this. I do not 
wish to trouble you with my affairs,” for he could not 
but feel the subject was unwelcome, ‘ but to tell you 
the result of some inquiries that have been made 
respecting the sale of Callowfields, that small pro-- 
perty which was my father’s by inheritance, but 
which Mr. Case—” 

‘‘Nephew Anthony,” said Miss King, growing 
very pale, ‘‘I beg to decline speaking to you on 
business; if you have anything to say of that kind, 
I must refer you to my trustee.” 

‘‘T rather want you to appeal to him on my behalf, 
that he may not so resolutely persist in denying me 
justice,” said Anthony, calmly, and as if he did not 
mean to be refused. 

‘‘ Justice! Myr. Case do any one injustice! You 
should have heard him speak this morning, then you 
would have known whether he is the man to do an 
injustice,” said Miss King, with warmth. 

‘“‘Tt’s a pity no one had the chance of hearing 
him,” said Kezia, significantly. 

“Let me lay the case before you, aunt,” said 
Anthony, bluntly, placing a chair for her, for Miss 
King had not yet seated herself. ‘“‘ My friend, Cordell 
irebrace—” 

“That is sufficient,” cried Miss King, ‘TI will not 
hear a word about that man.” 

‘‘ Cousin, cousin! how can you allow your mind to 
he poisoned by such prejudices?” cried Kezia. ‘Isn’t 
he a gentleman, of an old aristocratic episcopolian 
family ? None of your mushrooms, like some people, 
but as good asany of the Kings !”’—she had sufficient 
discretion not to say better. ‘‘ And hasn’t he been to 
lrance, and taken a world of pains to find out all 
this matter? For why? To save you from an act 
of spotliation on your own blood relation.” 

‘‘Miss Millet!” said Miss King, much chafed, 
‘you'd oblige me by not interfering in my affairs.” 

‘‘My dear cousin,” said Kezia, nothing daunted, 
‘it’s for the honour of the family (and let it be 
remembered we are of the same geneology, so I am 
interested in it) that your nephew, my cousin by 
another remove, should have his rights, and it’s as 
plain as the sun at noonday that Callowfields was 
illegitimately sold, and belongs to him.” 

“Tf my aunt would allow me to lay the facts before 
her,” said Anthony, who saw that Kezia’s plan of 
action was not working happily, and could hardly 
help laughing, though quite in earnest in his busi- 
ness. 

**T will not listen to any facts,” said Miss King, 
‘‘and I won’t give up a single acre of my property, 
and I won’t be troubled, and I won’t be talked to, 


and I won’t—I won’t. Don’t stand in my way, Miss | 


Millet,” she cried, as Kezia vigorously endeavoured 

to keep her in the room as she hurried to the door. 
‘What a way she’s in!’ exclaimed Kezia, as she 

and Anthony were left alone, Miss King having 
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made good her retreat. ‘Ill tell you what, Mr, 
King, it is best to let her alone a bit; she’ll come to, 
she'll come to; and when she’s in a good way, she’s 
as pleasant as May morning. Poor thing, we must 
make allowance forher; she has no taste for reading, 
unless it’s the newspaper—and as to poetry! she 
knows no more about that than a pagan Turk. Let 
it be between us, Mr. King, I think there’s nothing 
makes a tender heart like poetry.” 

‘‘Don’t forget our favourite poem, Miss Millet, 
and the privilege of the Christian to be able to say it 
from his heart. I wish my aunt could do that; I 
should have a better prospectof Callowfields, and she 
would be a richer woman, too,” said Anthony, rising 
to go. 

'« She say it! My dear Mr. King, I don’t believe 
she could say the ‘ Beggar’s Petition’ by heart. I 
assure you I have tried her with an odd piece now 
and then. There’s 


‘¢* The sun upon the lake is low,’ 
that’s a pretty thing; and there’s 
‘¢*Calm was the day, and through the breathing air, 
Sweet-breathing Zeppyrus did softly play ;’ 


that’s a nice piece, but rather dull for her; but 
there’s that sweet thing beginning 
“* *Lovely, lasting peace of mind, 
Sweet delight of human kind !’ 


Why (let it be between us, Mr. King), but when I 
say that to her she’ll get up and stir the fire or rattle 
the poker right in the middle of it, and if that doesn’t 
show she’s no more poetry in her than her paragon, 
old Case, has, I know nothing about it!” 

‘“‘ Well, we shall have to try law upon her if poetry 
won’t avail, and she is deaf to reason,” said Anthony. 

‘‘T’m afraid it will have to come to that,’’ said 
Kezia, as she gave him a cordial farewell ; ‘I'll try 
my best to ameliorate her, but she’s not easy to turn, 
you may believe me, Mr. King. 

‘‘Rasy! you may as well try to bend iron, or cut 
paxy waxy,” she continued, as she stood meditating, 
when alone, on the most effective mode of procedure. 
“‘T like that young man, he has religion without 
fanatickism, which is a great thing. I shall look out 
that little piece he said and learn the other verses, 
and try if on my cousin.” 

Full of her resolve, she spent a good half hour 
over her little green book, and went to Miss King, 
primed with the whole poem from beginning to end. 

But Miss King probably read poetry in her face 
as she approached, for she anticipated any address 
by remarking that she was going out. 

“So am I going out, and I'll go with you,” said 
Kezia, with alacrity. ; 

‘‘T am going on particular business,” said Miss 
King. ~ 

“IT may be able to help you,” suggested Kezia, 
blithely. 

‘‘T wish to go alone.” 

‘Cousin, cousin! you are going to that Mr. Case, 
and he will harden your heart more and more against 
that most interesting young man that you ought 0 
cherish as a prop to your declining years.” &: 

Very angry was Miss King at this uncompronusilg 
charge, containing an attack upon Mr. Case and her 
self, and an allusion to a subject she would willing 
have kept in oblivion—old age. 

She replied with haughtiness and wrath that evel 
Kezia’s equanimity could not take in good part. 
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‘You'll believe me, Cousin King, that I can’t 
make any other sense ef this language than that you 
want to be quit of me,” she exclaimed, when Miss 
King had given way to some expressions which 
touched the Millet dignity. ‘‘I came here by your 
invitation; I have done my best to be a cousin to 
you, without much thanks let me say, as we are 
about it. As to any renumeration, that I should 
despise ; but if, because you have thousands where I 
have tens, you are to treat me with contempt, let me 
say—I’d sooner dwell with the hyeneas of the desert 
than stay here. I can say with your good nephew— 


‘* * My wishes are but few, 


And easy to fulfil ; 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will.’ ” 


“You can please yourself, Miss Millet,” said Miss 
King, not caring to wait for another stanza, and 
hurying from the room; ‘‘ you are at liberty to 
leave when you think fit; and I wish it to be under- 
stood that there is no necessity for you to consider 
yourself my cousin; as the relationship is so very 
distant it would be better to forget it, and far more 
agreeable to me.” 

Kezia looked after her as she left the room, hardly 
able to believe what she had heard. | 

‘What has come to her!” she exclaimed. ‘TI | 
believe Mr. Case is at the bottom of it—he looked | 
as full of evil at me when he came this morning as 
athunderstorm. ‘No cousin,’ indeed! Very well, | 
Miss King, your humble servant. I pack up at once. 
I wish I had had time to tell her that the Millets can 
go generations farther back than the Kings, and that 
Firebrace is older still. ‘No cousin!’ she shall want 
acousin, I can tell her, before Tl claim geneology 
with her again.” 

With this resolution, and more chafed than she had 
been for many a long day, Kezia went to work to 
pack up her goods and chattels, much concerned at 
the attack on her family dignity, and sorry that all 
hope of being useful to Anthony was at an end, 
giving vent to an occasonal prophecy that Miss King 
would come to repentance—which she also specified 
would be di¢éer—and declaring that she never knew 


much good come of people who had no soul for 
poetry. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ A heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathise.” 
—Miss Waring. 

“Mapame Hicerv! Madame Higgin! Here is my 
fire out, and I am covered wid rain, and ver cold. 
Will you come to make burn my fire ?” 
. Thus did the little abbé cry out at the top of the 
kitchen-stairs, but ‘‘Madame Higgin” was not 
within hearing; and he went to his room with 
entire dejection,; his clothes wet, indeed, his fragile 
Tame trembling with cold, and his heart desolate 
Within him. 

“Ah! it is all one ver miserable ting!” he ex- 
claimed, having scarcely spirit to take off his drip- 
ping coat that he might sponge and dry it, or to 
smooth the nap of his drenched beaver. 

“T cannot stand in my rain, and light de fire, and 
all dis,” he exclaimed, in dismay, walking with an 
ar of consternation from one room to the other, his 
teeth chattering, and the unbidden tears running down 
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rissoles, I have forgot it; and Monsieur Antoine, 
when he come, he shall find no fire, no dinner. 
Hélas! what miserable day!” 

Thus he lamented as he rambled hopelessly about, 
now shuffling in the grate, now trying to divest him- 
self of his saturated raiment, till at last Mrs. 
Higgins came in to know what he wanted. 

‘“What I want?” he cried, in an injured tone; 
““T want de fire; I want des herbes; 1 want to be 
warm and dry.” 

The fire was soon kindled, Mrs. Higgins being 
much struck by her lodger’s altered manner and 
forlorn aspect. 

«You'd best go to bed, Mr. Habby,” she said, as 
she watched the changes in his face from ashy white 
to crimson; ‘‘ you'll be sure to have a bad fever if 
you don’t; you’ve catched a bad cold, you may de- 
pend on it, and it’s the only thing to save you.” 

‘To my bed!” exclaimed the abbé ; “oh, yes, I 
must go to my bed; I am ill, so ver ill; you must 
make Monsieur Antoine dinner when he come. Tell 
him I am inmy bed; he will come tome. Oh, I am 
ver cold!” 

Mrs. Higgins did all that a rough hand and not 
over-feeling heart could do to relieve her lodger; but 
the shock on his nervous system rendered him un- 
able to withstand the effects of the cold he had so 
unseasonably taken, and before night he became 
seriously ill. ‘To add to his troubles, he neither saw 
nor heard anything of Anthony, and felt himself 
entirely abandoned to his misery. 

‘¢ Dear me, and it’s so awkward, too!” said Mrs. 
Higgins; ‘I’ve just got a new lodger come in 
to-night, and I can’t spare the time to be for ever 
running up and downstairs; you must have a nurse, 
Mr. Habby.” 

‘‘T shall not have a nurse,”’ said the abbé, exhaust- 
ing all his strength in the intervals of his shiverings 
to try and explain to his landlady that he could not 
pay for one. 

‘Only think of that! to see how close mun2y 
makes people,” said Mrs. Higgins; ‘‘and you with 
two thousand pounds in the bank, and no one knowi 
how much out of it.” 

‘*But I have not got two tousand pound; it is 
nowhere; it is gone; it is fly away, and | am rob and 
cheat,” exclaimed the abbé, distractedly. 

‘* Dear heart! he’s out of his mind, it’s the fever, 
he’s quite raving; he must have a doctor, and a 
nurse, too, and he shall, as sure as my name’s 
Higgins,” said the landlady; and determining to go 
at once in quest of both, she first went up to her 
new lodger, who had taken the two rooms over the 
first floor, and asked if anything would be wanted in 
her absence. 

‘*No,” replied the lodger, in a melancholy tone; 
“but it is raining very hard, are you going out?” 

“Why, ma’am, it’s a gentleman on the ground- 
floor is ill (nothing of a catching kind, ma’am, don’t 
be afraid), and I can’t give all my time to wait of 
him, and him able to pay a nurse, so I was just 
going to look after one for him.” 

‘‘So bad as to want a nurse! 
been ill?” asked the lodger. 

‘‘Took to-day, ma’am ; he come home wet through, 
and stayed about in his wet things, and he’s a poor 
shriveldy creature at the best of times, and I doubt 
it wouldn’t take much to carry him off, so I shall 
have a doctor.” 
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lodger, who paused in unpacking her trunk to hear 
more of the sick man. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, he hasn’t got no relations here- 
abouts; he’s a Frenchman, and all his friends as I 
know about is away, all but one, and he doesn’t 
seem to be coming, though we did expect him back 
again to-day.” 

‘‘A Frenchman without friends! poor fellow! 
What is his avocation?” said the lodger, with kind 
concern. 

‘‘He calls himself Purfessor of French,’ said 
Mrs. Higgins. 

‘‘A poor French master!’ exclaimed the com- 
passionate lodger; “I will go down and see if he 
needs a doctor; perhaps he will do without as he 
has not been long ill.” 

‘“‘ Surely, ma’am, if you like,’ said the landlady, 
making way for Kezia, for it was she, to pass her on 
her charitable errand. 

‘‘Nay, you must proceed me,” said Kezia; and 
Mrs. Higgins led the way to the back-room on the 
ground-floor. 

The abbé was sleeping a feverish, startled sleep, 
his eyes only half closed, and his griefs continually 
escaping in French or broken Bnglish. 

Kezia did not go close to the bed. Standing at a 
little distance, she looked at him with a professional 
air, and pronounced that a doctor would not be 
necessary, but recommended that a nurse should be 
provided. Meantime, she took upon herself the post 
of physician, and went to work to prepare medicines 
and sick diet with such a kindly goodwill, that Mrs. 
Higgins could not for shame refuse to take the de- 
partment of nurse on herself, agreeing that a girl to 
look after her ‘‘chick-un-chile’’ would leave her 
free to do it, as her new lodger, instead of requiring 


to be waited on, was willing to wait on others. 

Kezia had undertaken more than she was aware of 
in the abbé’s, case, but want of confidence was no 
part of her character, and ignorance of danger is 
sometimes a great help in going through it safely. 


The little man was very ill—very ill, indeed. He 
had high delirium, and every ugly proof of high 
fever; and he was so reduced by prostration when 
this abated, that Mrs. Higgins declared ‘there 
wasn’t anything of him left, and what there was was 
gone to nothing.” 

But Kezia’s medicines were chiefly ‘‘ simples,” and 
if they did not help on the patient, neither did they 
accelerate the disease, so when it had had its course 
it subsided, and he lay for a few days weak and 
helpless as an infant. 

During his delirium, Kezia had not scrupled to 
remain in his room and watch by his side, for the 
constant application of such nostrums and other pre- 
parations as she had at hand for him. There were 
intervals during this time when the abbé would look 
wonderingly at her, and in the curious frolic which 
fever plays with the brain, convert her into Anthony 
King, or Cordell Firebrace, or some other of his 
pupils, puzzled a little by her dress and curls, but 
incapable of separating her from the images which 
were freshest in his memory. Accordingly, he would 
address her in French, for his English quite aban- 
doned him, as ‘‘ cher Mons. Antoine,” or ‘‘ bon Mons. 
lireplace,” or ‘‘ Mons. Fisher,” ete., ete. 

Happily, the cause of his illness had passed en- 
tirely away from him—the breaking of the bank and 
the loss of his cherished ‘two tousand pound” 
had vanished from his thoughts, Ho had an uneasy 
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sense of trouble of some kind that showed itself in 
every gestare, and Kezia told Mrs. Higgins that she 
was sure he had something on his mind. 

How sweet the first long, deep, refreshing sleep is, 
after the weariness of those feverish startled slumbers 
that are almost worse than wakefulness, they only 
know who have enjoyed it. 

The abbé had slept from the early morning, and 
now the sun was shining in upon the room in its 
noonday strength. Its rays did not intrude them- 
selves on the sleeper. Kezia, with the ingenuity of a 
practised hand, had fenced in the bed, so that neither 
light could dazzle and distress, nor draught could 
hurt; she was sitting by the bright little fire, whose 
glimmer, while it shed a cheerful light on her, was 
guarded from the sleeper by a sereen. The sun, too, 
shone merrily in upon her, as if it knew that all was 
going on well, and came to congratulate. 

She had prepared an easy-chair during the unoc- 
cupied hours of watching, in order that the sick man 
might be comfortable and safe at his first rising, 
when she would have to resign her post to Mrs. 
Higgins. On this she was sitting with a book on 
her knee, whose leaves she turned over so carefully 
for fear of awaking the patient, that she spent as 
much time in the act as would have sufficed for read- 
ing a page, consequently she read much more deli- 
berately than she would otherwise have done. 

The book had cost her some speculation ; it was 
an English Bible that had evidently been much read. 
There was no name in it, but there were several 
written remarks, some in French, others in English, 
on detached papers between the pages. 

‘Of course he is a Protestant,” she thought, and 
she tried to gather the sense of the English notes 
from the places to which they referred. 

She grew so interested in her occupation, that she 
ceased to listen so attentively to her patient’s breath- 
ing, and the abbé had lain awake for some minutes 
before she was aware of it. 

Very much surprised he was at all around hin, 
and at what he beheld. He was in bed, that was 
clear; certainly he was in his own room; he knew 
the paper, and the picture over the fireplace of Daniel 
in the lions’ den, which he had too often contem- 
plated not to feel quite at home by means of it. But 
what was that screen ?—what was this, what was 
that ?—how was it that his bed was so shady ? and, 
above all, who was that sitting in an article of 
furniture strange and new to him—an arm-chair 
covered with white dimity ? ; 

Many times was he obliged to close his eyes again 
and rest before he could take all in, but when he 
did, the vision of Kezia pre-eminently occupied hin. 

It wasn’t Mrs. Higgins; who was it? He sighed 
and shut his eyes again, for he had not strength to 
wonder any more. 

But Kezia heard the sigh, soft though it was, 
and was at the bedside in a moment. 

‘“‘ Awake, munshoo?” she asked, in the kindest, 
gentlest voice, though in the most exceptionable 
French, as far as she trespassed on that language; 
“then it’s fit you should take something,” and she 
administered a little of her most approved prepart 
tion with authoritative motherliness, while he re 
ceived it with the submissive satisfaction of a 
infant. 

“Now, if you could go to sleep, munshoo,” shé 
remarked, as she shook up his pillow and straightened 
his clothes. 
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The abbé did not speak; he wondered again for 
a few seconds, and then fell asleep. 

Kezia left the room on tiptoe, and informed Mrs. 
Higgins that ‘‘the crisis” was past, and ‘‘mun- 
shoo” would want nothing now but nursing and 
care. 

The next time he awoke he saw Mrs. Higgins in 
the new chair, and as she had not had such a good 
chance of going to sleep in the daytime for a long 
while, she was taking advantage of her circumstances 
and snoring loudly. 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed the abbé, as he gazed at 
her, ‘‘ Madame Higgin! what noise you make! you 
are dere always ; is it?” 

Happily, the watchful ear of Kezia detected the 
offending sounds, for she was hovering about the 
door; she appeared at the crack of the folding doors, 
and by dint of loudly-whispered expostulations 
aroused the sleeper. 

The abbé was troubled—what had come to him? 
Had he been dreaming that he saw a black-haired 
woman, small, and without a cap, sitting in that 
chair, and that she had fed him and bidden him go 
tosleep? Yes, it must have been a dream; it was 
the broad red face and portly figure of Mrs. Higgins 
that was in the chair; he nmst have dreamed the 
other. 

He had just arrived, with some disappoiu' rent, at 
this conclusion, when the loud whispers «i Kezia, 
“Mrs. Higgins! munshoo’s awake, munshoo’s 
awake!” threw him all wandering again. 

“‘Munshoo!” he had heard that word before; 


‘when had he ever heard bad French without being 


too much troubled not to take note of it? He could 
not raise himself to look round at the folding doors ; 
he felt sure if he could he should see the little black- 
headed woman without a cap, whom he had beheld 
with his bodily eyes, not in a dream, sitting in the 
new arm-chair. 


THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 
BY THE REV. W. WRIGHT, B.A., DAMASCUS. 
VII. 


\ i JE enter Suweideh in company with an enormous 
flock of little horses returning from their pas- 


tures. My old friend Waked el Hamdan givesus a most | 


fatherly welcome, and his sons look on our visit as a 
pleasant incident. Bashire, our old guide on a former 
tour, but who has grown very fat and puffy since I 
last saw him, makes a great fuss over us, and re- 


counts all the fine things we said, and the wonderful | 


things we then did. It is now arranged that he is 
to give our servants everything we want at a fair 
price, and he gives us to understand that from 
him we can get a list of all the Englishmen who 
sponged on the sheikh for the last ten years, and of 
all who honestly paid their way. lashire is a 
refugee from the Lebanon, where, in consequence of 
his great activity in 1860, his head is still eagerly 
inquired after. We found him a trusty guide, and, 
like Falstaff, he was the occasion of much wit in 
others by the wondrous tales he told of himself. 

We read in books of the unfailing loyalty of the 
Druzes to hereditary rank, and the statement sounds 
patriarchal. If it were correct, however, Waked el 





| city.* 





Hamdan would be chief of all the Druzes in the 
Hauran; but, as in other states, hereditary claims | 
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are set aside for political considerations and personal 
fitness, so in the Hauran the valiant and turbulent, 
though plebeian, Atrash family has eclipsed the 
gentle and humane, though princely, house of 
Hamdan; and at the present moment there is a 
radical movement among the Druzes to strip Waked 
of the last remnant of nominal power which he 
retains, and to confer it on Ibrahim el Atrash, of 
Kureiyeh. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
remember that the Druzes are engaged in a desperate 
struggle for national existence. On the one hand 
they have to guard against the encroachments of the 
Turks, and on the other against the encroachments 
of the Bedawin ; and occasionally they have a despe- 
rate war with the Christians. In such a state of 
society the fiercest valour is the highest virtue. 
Waked el Hamdan is a tall, handsome man, of a 
most gentle and impressively sweet disposition, and 
his virtues are such as are recognised in more tran- 
quil times. 

All points of etiquette complied with, we decline 
the proffered banquet on the ground that it would 
take up too much of our time, which we wish to 
spend in selling books and seeing the ,iace. The 
sheikh the more readily consents to our departure, as 
some question of deep interest is agitating the Druzes, 
and there are dusty couriers arriving, and fresh 
couriers galloping off. There is also much whispering 
and cleaning up of old armour. On our return to 
the tent we hear a loud voice ‘“ proclaiming from the 
housetops” the programme of the morrow. Part of 
the proclamation is in the secret language of the 
Druzes, and it ends in plain Arabic, forbidding, to our 
surprise, the departure of the caravan for Damascus. 
We conjecture the cause of all this, but resolve to 
go on with our work, asking no questions until events, 
should reveal themselves. 

We explore the ruins the next morning, and find 
them very extensive, but very much tossed about and 
crushed into heaps. The place must have been of 
considerable importance in the past as well as in the 
present, and the fact of it not being mentioned in 
history is easily accounted for, on the supposition 
that its name was changed in the early centuries of 
our era from Soada to Dionysias, and this conjecture 
receives confirmation from the fact that Smith, in a 
Greek inscription, calls Dionysus the founder of the 
If it were Dionysias it had considerable 
fame, ecclesiastically and otherwise; but the iden- 


| tification is only a plausible theory, and it ought to 


remain a theory until proved. The necessity for this 
last observation will appear the more obvious when 
we remember how many Hauran theories have been 
already set aside. We were assured in books that 
two Greek inscriptions among the ruins of Suweideh 
had been erected by two companies, which were 
prototypes of our East India and other companies, 
but when the inscriptions were carefully examined, 
they turned out to have been no companies at all that 
erected them, but two historic Arab tribes. Nor 
is it easy to understand how this blunder was made, 
for the Greek word translated ‘“company”’ is 
‘‘tribus’’—tribe, in the first lexicon that comes to 
hand. ‘There isa large population among the ruins, 
and among them some Jews and @hristians ; but the 
door has been effectually closed against missionary 
operations by late impracticable atésempts to open it. 
Waked el Hamdan is not one of those who ‘ wel- 





*# Waddington's ‘‘ Inscriptions, Grecyues et Latines,” p. 531, 
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g, speed the parting guest,” and so 
he will not hear of our departure; but we finally 
succeed in taking leave of the kindly old patriarch 
and his amiable family, and gallop out of the town 
to show we can ride. At first we pass among fields 
with high stone walls, and with many bases of 
round towers here and there—seven or eight being 
in sight at once. Druze women are in the fields, 
gathering out of the wheat loads of yellow weeds. 
They all wear the horns, and have unusually dirty 
veils thrown over them. They have a very in- 
genious way of getting the loads on their donkeys. 
They tie up one of the animal’s legs, and throw it, 
and having rolled the sack of weeds on its back, 
they tug at its tail till it getsup. The poor animal 
in trying to rise generally stumbles, and falls two or 
three times with the load upon it; so that this 
system of loading donkeys cannot be recommended 
on humane grounds. 

Passing over a hill we come in sight of Raha, 
and we see on the rising ground to the left twenty- 
three yoke of oxen ploughing in one field. It is here 
a custom with the Druzes to meet together, and 
plough each other’s land in company. At the 
village we sell one book to the sheikh, who tries 
hard to cheat me out of the price of it. Our way 
now lies across stony meadows. On our left is 
Kuleib, or the pivot, or little heart, a lofty cone at 
the southern end of the Druze mountain. It was 
once a volcano, and the erater is still lying open 
before us. The trend of the lava from Kuleib was 
in a south-western direction, and we are anxious to 
know if the basalt stretches any farther, and whence 
came the lava which is east of the mountain. Our 
curiosity is of short duration, for as we pass east of 
the extinct voleano, Kuleib, we still find the basaltic 
lava bed continued, and there are many cones, 
large and small, with the peculiar gash in their 
south-western sides, and we can sce clearly that the 
basalt south-east of Kuleib is traceable to these 
numerous exhausted volcanoes. 

Following a little stream we come to a fountain 
called Ain Mousa, with a Greek inscription over it, 
containing the name of ‘Isaac the jeweller.” By 
the fountain a shepherd-boy is playing on « reed- 
pipe to a flock of goats and lambs. 


come the coming 


sound himself hath made,” that he scarcely notices 


us as we pass; and never did ‘‘ high-born maiden | 


in her palace bower” give more rapt attention to 


the strains of some distracted lover, borne on the 


midnight air, than did these appreciative sheep and | 
goats to the serenade of this modern David. In fact, | 


they shut their eyes, and nodded, and rocked from 
side to side, and seemed lulled into drowsiness. 
A little beyond the fountain we enter El Kufr 
through high-walled fields, and ride round the 
town before going to the sheikh’s house. When 
at length we reach the house we find a number 
of Druzes armed, and in conclave in a large dark 
room. One of them, Abu Aly, whom I had once 
assisted in getting a friend out of prison, recounted 
what I had done, and so I became immediately a 
great hero. Abu Aly, however, is sorry he cannot 


tell me what all this arming means, but assures | 


me that we are perfectly safe as long as we are 
among the Druzes. Having used all the compli- 
ments we can think of three or four times over, 
and a silence ensuing, we mount amid the most 








The music is of | 
the simplest, there being only, as far as I can make | 
out, two notes; but the boy is so ‘‘charmed with the | 





hearty hand-shaking, anil ride away. .We then 
pass through lovely meadows—‘‘o’er the smooth 
enamell’d green”—to a wooded upland. As I stop 
on the knoll for my party in the rear, I watch the 
efforts of a butcher-bird to secure a lizard. The 
lizard is one of the long yellow kind, and several 
times it escapes from the bird’s beak, and makes for 
a heap of stones ; but at last the butcher-bird carries 
it off in triumph, and impales it on a thorn. There 
are different kinds of butcher-birds about, and 
warblers that I cannot see, which send forth from 
the bushes a strange sweet song; and there are in 
the open patches among the trees storks with stately 
steps that have not forgotten their season. 

We visit the Hebran to the right on the hill, 
and have a magnificent view of the landscape. We 
explore the churches, which were once idol temples, 
and read the Greek inscriptions which, even on this 
wild summit, ‘‘ Smith” has left behind him. A cuckoo, 
a rare bird in this land, and not very musical, flies 
out of the ruined church as we enter it. It has no 
other tenant except the lizards on the walls. The 
Druzes here are by far the most ruffianly-looking 
set we have seen in the Hauran, but they are civil 
to us. I shudder to think of the treatment an 
enemy vould meet in this fastness. The women 
here ar not civil, and they look even more villainous 
than th-:men. From the village we descend a very 
steep hill, pass great yellow dams of water, caught 
from the winter rain, and proceed through a pathless 
stony plain, with abundance of grass growing among 
the stones. In some of the fields I count over one 
hundred storks. We pass the village Schewet el 
Khudr on our left. Khudr is the Arabic name of 
Saint George, who was put to death under Dio- 
cletian, at Lydda (?), and whose bones repose in the 
church of St. George, at Ezr’a. The saint is held in 
the highest veneration by Moslems as well as Chris- 
tians. They all make pilgrimages to his shrine 
here, and on the 23rd of May they sacrifice a lamb 
on the threshold of the Chapel of St. George. 

On our right, over against Schewet el Khudr, is 
an extinct volcano, called Tell Miriam. ‘The evening 
shadow lies black on the mouth of the crater, and 
brings out its character very distinctly. Here, in a 
lonely spot, w* ‘eet five armed Druzes, who deploy 
in the most skinul manner as we approach; and yet 
their action is so quiet and natural that one can 
hardly believe they are preparing for defence. One 
remains with the horses and the others take up posi- 
tion among the rocks, from which it would be ex- 
tremely ditficult to dislodge them. We push on 
straight for Ormiin, but from the time we come 
opposite Sulkhad we enter among high-walled gar- 
dens. The walls still stand very high, but the 
gardens are uncultivated. For days we have been 
exploring the secret recesses of untenanted houses, 
but now we enter among well-fenced gardens that 
for ages have known no cultivator. For miles and 
miles we see these gardens and vineyards from which 
the vine has disappeared, and the silence and desola- 
tion are as oppressive as among the homeless houses 
of the deserted cities of the Lejah. I have often 
said to myself as 1 wandered from chamber to 
chamber of some deserted palace, ‘‘This was once 
the home of some chief, looked up to by his neigh- 
bours, whose footstep was listened for by wife and 
children, and there were here the thousand domestic 
ties that bind a man to place.” But now we are 
passing through the desolate vineyards from which 
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joy has been taken away, and we see how literally 


the judgments pronounced by Jeremiah are here 
fulfilled: ‘‘And joy and gladness is taken from the 
plentiful field, and from the land of Moab; and I 
have caused wine to fail from the winepresses: none 
shall tread with shouting,” Jer. xlviii. 33. 

We have now reached the place where we promised 
to speak of the object and uses of the mysterious 
round towers that we meet throughout the Hauran; 
and the place is most fitting, for we see that every 
garden has its tower, some small, some large, accord- 
ing to the size of the gardens. In investigating the 
uvknown we should always proceed from the known. 
The question then is, Have we anything known at 
present corresponding to these towers, and have we 
any written notice of such towers? We think we 
may answer these questions in the affirmative. We 
believe that these towers corresponded exactly, in use 
and object, to the mantaras, or watch-towers, now 
raised in the plain of Damascus and elsewhere where 
crops are raised. In the plain of Damascus, for 
instance, four long poles are planted firmly in the 
ground in the form of a square. Near their tops 
sticks are fastened across from pole to pole, and a 
large cage is made and covered over, from which one 
or two men watch the crops and keep off robbers. 
For such uses were the towers at Ormin; but they 
were built of stone, the material which was most 
abundant, and such were nearly all the towers in the 
Hauran. The round tower that we gave in a former 
number stood not far from a well, and the land 
around it had once been cultivated, and it was doubt- 
less the mantara for the bits of garden watered from 
the well, and for the fields round about. An addi- 
tional ey to unlock the secret of these mysterious 
towers may be found in the parable where our blessed 
Lord speaks of a ‘‘ householder who planted a vine- 
yard, and digged a wine-press, and built a tower, and 
let it out to husbandmen,”’ Matt. xxi. 338. To-day 
in Syria every vineyard and garden has its tower, 
bearing the same relation to the permanent structures 
of the past as does everything modern in the land. 
A few round towers were mantaras for beacon lights, 
such as the Kasr Mabroom, above Kanawiat, and the 
towers or the hills along the road from Damascus to 
Aleppo. Some square towers, where Palmyrene in- 
fluence prevailed, were for the bodies of the dead; 
but nearly all the towers in the land clearly cor- 


respond in use and object to the tower mentioned in | 


the parable. In the neighbourhood of Damascus 
men sit in these mantaras all day watching a few 
roods of melon, or a field of maize, or a vineyard, 
and they sleep in them during the night; and no 
doubt those high towers of the Hauran were slept in 
during the summer, and were used as refuges in 
times of dangers; but most of those that exist now 
were originally intended as watch-towers. But if so, 
why so many together as at Kanawat? From their 
position at Kanawit they were intended to command 
the plain and the vineyards on the opposite hill. The 
hill shows signs of terraced cultivation, and from the 
spot where the towers are the watchman could have 
a bird’s-eye view of every vine on the hill. Each 
man who had a vineyard on the hill would have a 
tower from which to watch it, and doubtless he and 
his family slept there during the summer months. 

As we enter Orman enormous flocks are converging 
to the village from all sides. We receive a welcome 
unusually hearty from the Sheikh Ibrahim Nejm el 
Atrash and the other Druzes who remember my last 





visit. The sheikh is a splendid-looking, big, dark 
man, about 280 lbs. weight. He is a mighty man of 
valour, and it is believed that bullets will not pierce 
him. He occupies one of the outposts of the Druzes, 
and has to bear the first shock of Arab invasion. 
He has a large body of Druzes under his command, 
and they are all well armed and nearly all well 
mounted. In the autumn of 1810, Burckhardt visited 
Orman and found it uninhabited ; now it has a large 
Druze population, chiefly made up of those who have 
been civilised off the Lebanon, and of those whose 
interest it is to be far from the Government; and 
Nejm el Atrash rules as supremely in this Cave of 
Adullam over these outlaws as the Sultan in Stam- 
boul. We are much struck by the intelligent manner 
in which the sheikh talks on all questions of the day, 
especially politics. He and his son and a few others 
visit us in our tent after dinner, examine all our 
books, hear pieces of the gospels read for hours, and 
talk with an appreciation of the politics of the day 
and the tendencies of modern thought, such as one 
seldom meets even in Damascus. 

Next morning we return his visit, and find him 
sitting in the gate surrounded by all his followers. 
The news that disturbed the Druzes on our path 
has arrived, and a council of war is being held. 
The sheikh rises and meets us, and takes us to 
his guest chamber, a large, low-roofed house, 
once a church, erected from material rifled from 
other buildings. The roof is supported on two 
sets of heavy arches, and stone ratters laid across 
from arch to arch form the roof. Light is ad- 
mitted only by the chimney and door, and serves 
to make the darkness visible. The roof is ebon 
black, ebon stalactites seem to hang from the rafters, 
and the chamber is sombre in the extreme. Crowds 
of Druzes sit around in the thick darkness. Two 
Christian altars, with Christian emblems and inscrip- 
tions, stand in the middle of the floor, having pro- 
bably never been removed from the building since 
the time it was a Christian church. We have first, 
as in all other places, to go through the ordeal of 
waiting for and drinking coffee in © becoming 
manner. 

The ceremony is worthy of a sketch, especially 
as modern civilisation has never yet affected the 
stereotyped customs of this remote village. My 
companion is deciphering a Greek inscription on 
one of the altars in the floor, so that 1 can take 
accurate notes of the coffee-making, tho Druze 
thinking that I am writing the inscription to dicta- 
tion. The operator, a thick-lipped Abyssinian, sits 
down, evidently deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of the operation he is about to commence. He 
first takes a handful of small green coffee-berries 
from a sooty bag and puts them in an iron pan with 
a long iron handle, which he holds over a fire in the 
middle of the floor, stirring the berries till they are 
brown (not black), Then he puts them into a wooden 
mortar, beautifully carved, and with a long wooden 
similarly carved pestle he pounds them to the tune of 
rat-e-tat-tat. The music is so impressive that every 
one listens in deep silence and with fallen under-lip. 
He breaks the berries fine, but does not pound them 
into dust, and he empties them into a very grimy pot, 
which he places on the fire in the centre of the 
chamber. When the cofiee has boiled a little he 
takes six cups, pours a litile water into one of them, 
and holds it with his fingers outside the cup and his 
thumb inside. and dexterously turning it, rubs the 
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bottom all round with his thumb. He then pours 
the water out of the cup into another, and so on till 
the last. Then he pours a little coffee into the first 
cup, rinses it, and empties the coffee into the second, 
and so on till he rinses with coffee all the cups. 
These rinsings are not thrown away, but poured back 
into a pot of second-quality coffee for the common 
guests. He has now reached the climax, when he 
solemnly pours out a little coffee into cup number one, 
and bravely drinks it off to show it is not poisoned. 
He then fills the six little cups, which are as large as 
egg-cups, about half full, and they are gravely 
handed round. When you have finished you hand 
your cup back into a brass tray, and the slave 
instantly covers your cup with his hand that no one 
may know whether you trusted your host by drinking 
or only pretending to drink; and you, having laid 
down your cup, make a graceful bow to your host, 
accompanied with your sweetest smile. 

Before the coffee ceremony is over we have become 
so accustomed to the darkness that we can now see 
the outlines of the Druzes, who sit in concentric 
circles around the room. And what a thrilling pic- 
ture might be made of this dark room by the genius 
of a Rembrandt! The sheikh, who never learnt the 
art of ‘ honeying at the whisper of a lord,” and who 
fears no potentate, publicly announces to us the cause 
of the excitement. The Government of the Hauran 
had resolved to levy a new tax on the Hauran. The 
governor had assembled the sheikhs of the villages and 
proceeded to value the land. The people had arisen 
in their wrath and slain two of the sheikhs, and the 
governor had saved himself by flight. The people 
then wreaked their vengeance on any emblems of 
Ottoman rule they could find. They tore down four- 
teen miles of the telegraphic wires, and all the officials 
fled for their lives. The Government has ordered up 
cannon and troops, and threatens vengeance, and the 
Hauranees reply that on the 14th of April they will 
leave the Hauran en masse. ‘The sheikh then points 
to the messenger who had brought the report, and 
he winds up a calm statement of facts by a few im- 
passioned, burning sentences: ‘‘ The quarrel of the 
Hauran is our quarrel. If they tax them they will 
also tax us. The Government does nothing for us— 
does not defend us from the Bedawin—does not make 
us roads; and having driven us from our fathers’ 
homes in Lebanon, they now follow us into this 
desert that we have reclaimed by our industry and 
defend with our lives. Shall our children be as 
cruelly wronged as we have been? No, my children! 
we will unite with our suffering brethren in the 
Hauran. We must meet the enemy on the threshold 
before he enters our hareems. With a righteous 
cause, and God on our side, we are invincible.’? We 
require no preternatural perception to see that the 
sheikh speaks the sentiments of every one present. 

Of all who heaxd the sheikh’s declaration we are 
perhaps the most aunoyed, for we had resolved to 
return home through the district that is disturbed, 
and offer our books at every village. At Ormin I 
meet a Druze teacher from Mount Hermon, who long 
ago came to me and piofeysed to be a Christian. He 
gave me an autobiograrhy, which I still possess, 
showing by what processes of thought and education 
he became a Christian. Chiefly through the influence 
of this man we are enabled to sell more books in this 
outlandish place than at any other village—one Bible, 
nine Testaments, three Gospels and Acts, one pam- 
phlet, and fifty-five tracts. 
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Ormin is the wltimd thule of travellers in tho 
Hauran, but most of them wisely content themselves 
by looking at it from the castle of Sulkhad. It is 
then with no ordinary pleasure and surprise that we 
hear that there is an inhabited city two hours east of 
Orman in the desert. We rejoice that the ‘‘ Hand- 
book ” knows nothing of the city, and we resolve to 
become discoverers ourselves, whatever may be the 
result. We spring to our horses with some of the 
feeling of Columbus when he started on his great 
voyage of discovery. We bring a mule with lunch 
and books—all good generals think of the com- 
missariat—but we soon vanish trom the sight of the 
muleteer, riding into the unknown desert, and we 
do the whole distance in half the prescribed time. 
The morning mirage lies all about, exaggerating 
every little ruin into “ giant cities” and ‘ donjon 
keeps,” and we feel the spirit of exaggeration upon 
ourselves—that spirit which generally enters into a 
man in the Hauran. On our right, on distant hills 
that border the horizon, are many ruins, and a few 
on our left also. We stop occasionally in our head- 
long career to take a round of angles, but it is only for 
a moment, for we have ceased tamely to follow in the 
footsteps of others, and we are become discoverers 
ourselves. Our pace for the future shall only be “a 
hand gallop,” and woe betide any luckless Aral 
tribe that may cross our track! At last a town rises 
up before us in the mirage larger than Palmyra. On 
we spur fiercely, and five high towers (Palmyrene) 
come safely out of the mirage and stand majestically 
around in the city walls. The walls are high, but 
there are breaches in them here and there; and 
there is much apparent bustle about the city, and 
over twenty yoke of oxen are ploughing in the 
suburbs. 





Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 


BY THE REV. 8S. J. STONE, M.A. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 
—Eph. v. 19. 

Cf. ‘* How shalt we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land!” 
—Psalm cxxxvii. 4. 


— ING thou the Lord’s song, holy hymn and psalm, 
Although the land be strange: in peace or war, 
Mid all that for thine hope would make or mar, 
Sing on, O pilgrim! sing beneath the palm 
By the still waters in the hours of calm ; 
Or on the howling waste—when very far 
The bourn before thee shows but as a star— 
Pour on thy longing such poetic balm. 
Sing on—of all that is and is to be, 
The hopes of exile and the bliss of home, 
The Church thou hast, the Zion thou shalt see, 
The Christ within thee and the Christ to come: 
For present cheer, for future glorious change, 
Sing thou the Lord’s song though the land be strange: 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXV.—-NANKING, THE CAPITAL OF TAIPINGDOM. 


Utiitidiitittidl 
MO qual 
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EFORE 
the rays 
of the rising 
sun had tipped 
the distant 
mountain 
peaks, the 
junk slipped her moorings and sailed up the river 
under the influence of the morning breeze from the 
sea. The junkmen were anxious to get away from 
the lorcha and her rowdy crew of foreigners, so they 
silently sculled the junk across the river as soon as 
they returned on board, and were well on their course 
by daylight. 

When Cut-sing came back from inspecting the 
cargo of the lorcha, he explained the whole matter 
to Meng-kee, who thanked him for getting rid of 
such unruly visitors and settling so amicably a dis- 
turbance that at first threatened to be serious. A-Lee 
also joined her father in thanking the Taiping emis- 
sary, SO that harmony was once more restored, and 
— jar of.the previous day forgiven, if not for- 
otten. 

The sun was well up in the bright, bracing air 
when the party came in sight of Nanking, the famous 

South Court” of the ancient dynasties, which at 
one time far excelled its rival Peking, or ‘‘ North 
Court; ” but now its grandeur has departed. Viewed 
from the river, its decay is not visible except here 
and there where breaches have been made iu the 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER, NANKING, AS IT WAS, 














massive walls that encompass the city during tho 
assaults they have resisted. These walls can bo 
traced by the eye over hill and plain in a triangular 
circuit of twenty-two miles, indicating the vast area 
comprised within its boundary. However, it must 
be understood that this immense space is not nor ever 
was covered with habitations and their ordinary 
amenities. In all Chinese cities a large tract of land 
is used for agricultural purposes for growing food 
in times of siege, and Nanking is no exception to 
the rule. 

This ancient southern capital of the most populous 
empire on earth not only exceeds the northern 
modern metropolis in extent, but its natural situa- 
tion 1s vastly superior in picturesqueness, and its 
central position in relation to the eighteen provinces 
—each in itself equal to a European kingdom of tho 
first rank. Looking across the wide-flowing Yang- 
tsze, the spectator beholds its crenellated wall frown- 
ing along the southern bank, like a gigantic fortress, 
greater than any on the banks of the Rhine; while 
within these battlements rises a fortified hill higher 
than that of Ehrenbreitstein. And as the rock on 
which that fortress is built is the termination of a 
mountain chain that trends far beyond, so in the 
background of Nanking mountains rise one abovo 
another of greater magnitude. In fine, both city 
and site, river and range, are upon a gigantic scale, 
unrivalled in Europe. 

These natural and artificial features of tho city 
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and its surroundings impressed Meng-keo and his 
daughter favourably towards the capital of the so- 
called ‘‘ Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace.” Alas! 
these favourable impressions were dcomed to be dis- 
appointed when they beheld the devastation and ruin 
within its walls. 

Their junk was steered up a creck leading to the 
Water Gate. Here their baggage was landed, and 
a conveyance hired to take them into the city, As 
they moved along a well-paved road through the 
fields there was nut much to be seen; but presently 
they came upon what was formerly called the ‘“ Tar- 
tar City,” where not a brick or stone of its numerous 
buildings was left standing, with the exception of the 
Central Drum lower, which is built on an eminence 
commanding an extensive prospect of the city. Pass- 
ing this, they came to the inhabited portion adjoin- 
ing the South Gate, outside of which once stood the 
famous Porcelain Tower. This was considered one 
of the ‘‘Seven Wonders of the World”’ in old times. 
Meng-kee recollected having seen it when young, as 
its graceful proportions rose to a height of more than 
three hundred feet, divided into nine segments or 
stories, each with a projecting roof covered with 
glazed green, blue, and yellow tiles, while from the 
eaves depended a hundred and fifty bells hung on 
chains, which tinkled in harmonious cadence as they 
swung to and froin the wind. Although the inner 
bricks of the edifice were of ordinary manufacture, 
those which formed the basement and outer walls 
were of white porcelain, which gave the proportions 
of the tower a light and graceful form. It was 
erected by an emperor of the Ming dynasty to com- 
memorate the goodness of the Empress Kao, his 
ancestor, and cost nearly a million sterling. 

When Meng-kee went to look for this ‘‘ Temple 
of Gratitude’’—as the Nankingese fondly used to 
call it—the towering monument was gone. Two 





immense walls, divided by a narrow aperture, were | 


the only portions left standing; all the rest was a 
mass of white ruins. 
example of his national architecture he ascertained 


This destruction of the finest | 
strange. 


was the work of the 'Taipings, and it produced on | 
him a most depressing eilect, especially as he had 


i 
committed himself to the cause. In his mind this 


seemed to be the culminating point of their destrue- 


tive tendencies, without his having yet seen the | 


smallest advance on their part towards substituting 
new edifices; and when he did see them there was 
as much difference between their structure and those 


destroyed as between those ofancientand modern Rome. | 


At the South Gate there was a large crowd 
assembled, many of whom were reading the follow- 


gate :—‘ The Heavenly Father, Christ, Myself, and 


my Son are Lords for ever. The Heavenly Kingdom | 


is established everywhere, and the effulgence ot the 
Father, Brother, Myself, and the Young Lord is 
spread upon the earth for a myriad myriad au- 
tumns.” ‘Then came a notification announcing that, 
“On the 9th of the 9th moon the Elder Brother 
descended upon earth and took upon himself the 
weighty responsibility of destroying the imps and 
exterminating the demons.” 


question, a great demonstration was about to take | 


place. As it would show their loyalty to the Tien 


Wang, the emissary advised Meng-kee to stop and 
witness it, which he thought judicious himself, as it 
would give him an insight into the ceremonies of his 
new compatriots. 


This being the day in | 


He observed that a platform had been erected for 
those who were to take a leading part in the pro. 
ceedings, around which the people gathered in great 
numbers. A cordon of soldiery kept the crowd 
within bounds by discharging fire-arms and the 
inevitable cracker on such occasions. Suddenly 
there shot up all round a number of gaudy banners. 
with the Tien Wang’s attributes inscribed upon 
them. This was immediately followed by the 
harsh sounds of a band playing on execrable instru. 
ments, and banging upon gongs. Turning in the 
direction of this noise, Meng-kee saw a procession 
headed by a gaudily-dressed personage and his 
retinue riding on ponies. Room being made for 
them through the crowd, they dismounted and 
ascended the platform. The chief person was com- 
mandant of the city, who had undertaken to deliver 
a discourse to the people. His head was adorned 
with a crown of gilded brown paper, and his dress 
was of a blue material, decorated with dragons and 
other animals. . 

After a salvo of three guns the commandant ad- 
dressed the multitude, and in a loud voice told them 
to kneel. Upon this they all fell on their knees, 
when he murmured what was deemed a_ prayer. 
Another salvo was given, and all the people stood up, 
while he discoursed to them upon the blessings of 
Taipingism, and the obligations of its members. He 
said, ‘“‘It is quite impossible for the Manchoo 
Emperor to destroy the Heavenly dynasty as long as 
the people continue loyal subjects of the Heavenly 
King. He has commanded us to slay all false 
worshippers, therefore let us move onward and exert 
our courage to the utmost to fulfil his commands. 
Those who are true believers shall lack neither food 
nor clothing, and ere the lapse of a hundred years wo 
shall all go to Heaven.” ‘The proceedings ter- 
minated with a general salute all round, and the 
procession returned as they came. 

Meng-kee thought that these were strange doctrines 
to inculeate, and the mode of doing so no less 
However, he made no comment upon the 
ceremony to Cut-sing; he thought it best to observe 
and listen, and keep his remarks to himself. He had 
now ventured too far to incur suspicion of disloyalty 
to the cause, which might bring disaster upon hin- 
self and his daughter. On her part she seemed to 
be more amused than edified by the demonstration 
and discourse, which appeared a mockery of the 
Christian religion. 

Cut-sing now gave orders to the driver to proceed 
in the direction of the Tien Wang’s palace. When 


| . 
1 | they reached that quarter they saw opposite each 
ing proclamation of the Tien Wang. posted on the | 





gate a high wall to screen the interior from the 
public gaze. However, the emissary being known to 
the janitors, the party had a look at the palace of 
the Taiping chief. It was of great size, enclosed in 
a yellow wall forty feet high, and very thick. Within 
they saw yellow and green roofs, and a couple of 
minarets. Passing through the gateway, they 
approached the grand door of the palace by 4 
covered way .apported by gilded columns ; dregons 
of all sizes were carved upon the roof; and o1 the 
door, which was as gaudy as paint and gold could 
make it, was an inscription, ‘The sacred he avenly 
door.’ On either side were two gigantic drums; and 
in the inner chambers, gilded lanterns, suspended on 
silken cords, and ornamented with rich tassels, were 
hung about in every direction. 

A short distance from the Tien Wang’s palace wae 
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that of the Kang Wang, in whose service Wo Cut- 
sing acted a prominent part, and to whom he looked 
for a favourable reception of Meng-kee and his 
daughter. On arriving there they saw that it was 
redolent of red paint and gilding. ‘They were 
ushered into the presence of the great Taiping 
minister, who was seated in a gilded chair, dressed in 
full robes, with attendants finely dressed standing 
by his side. He was a man of middle age, rather 
stout, and had an open and very pleasing coun- 
tenance. He rose up on their entrance, and received 
them with great politeness, and pointing to where 
they should be seated— 

“You have been long absent, Cut-sing,” said he, 
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addressing the emissary ; ‘‘ but I have heard of you 
from some new recruits, and also of your success in 
securing the adhesion of Loo Meng-kee and his 
daughter to our cause, whom I have no doubt I now 
see before me. Welcome to the capital of Taiping 
Tien Kwo,” he added, turning to them, “and to my 
home, where everything is at your disposal.” 

The ex-mandarin thanked him in proper terms on 
behalf of himself and A-lee, but excused himself 
from further conversation until they had recruited 
themselves. Accordingly, the attendants were or- 
dered to take them to the inner apartments, while 
Cut-sing remained to give an account of his mis- 
sion. 





THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 


A horizon, the Comte de Chambord, known in 
earlier life as the Duc de Bordeaux, has for more 
than forty years inspired the hopes of his faithful 
adherents and excited the ridicule of his opponents. 
The month of October, 1873, may be marked as a 
memorable period in the calendar of the French 
Legitimists. Never before did the dream of long 


and he retained 


| Caroline of Naples, niece to 


years seem so near its realisation,—never before did | 


the last of the elder Bourbons to the eye of his 
countrymen so distinctly emerge from the dim back- 
ground and assume form and substance as their 
de jure or rightful king. It appeared as if his foot 
was at last on the step to the throne, and that, 
already crowned Henry v in the hearts of loyal and 
devoted partisans, he was about to become de facto 
Henry v of France. 
Assembly was assured; Paris was preparing to wel- 
come the new ruler; eager Royalists had already 
named the day for the proclamation of the monarchy, 
and for the entry of the long-exiled Bourbon to take 
up his residence at the Elysée. All that was wanted 
to secure success was a declaration from the Comte 
de Chambord himself confirmatory of his reported 
desire to recognise the tricolour flag and accept con- 
stitutional rule. Alas! for the fair superstructure 
built up by eager and over-sanguine enthusiasts. 
The Comte’s manifesto at once dissipated all mis- 
wnderstanding, and scattered to the winds the ardent 
hopes which the monarchical party—Legitimist and 
Orleanist—had indulged in. Notwithstanding all the 
elaborate efforts made by fusionists and negotiators, 
the Prince was found still faithful to the convictions 
and declarations of his life—to the white flag, and 
to the idea of divine inalienable right. But while 
by his words of outspoken honesty he let slip the 


sistency and honour. In asubsequent manifesto issued 
this year, when the Septennat of Marshal MacMahon 
appeared undefined and unstable, he addressed the 
French people, asserting the same claims, and with 
thesame result. A character in history so unique 
as this “son of St. Louis” deserves attention, and 
ve now recount some of the events in his singular 
career, 

The Comte de Chambord is the son of the Due de 
ern, the second son of the Comte d’Artois, after- 
wards Charles x of France. Charles x was the fifth 


and youngest son of the Dauphin Louis, the son of 
ng Louis xv. He was brother to the unfortunate | 





A majority of votes in the | 


crown of his ancestors, he at least preserved his con- | 


Duchesse de Berri. 
knew the song of Jeanne d’Albret, that everything 


SHADOWY figure on the French political ) Louis xv1, who perished on the scaffold in 1793, and 


brother also to Louis xvur, restored in 1814. Tho 
title of Comte d’Artois was given to him in infancy, 
it until the restoration of the 
monarchy, when he was known as “ monsieur.”’ 
The Due de Berri married his Bourbon cousin, Maria 
Marie Amélie, wife of 
Louis Philippe. When the gay and popular prince 
first set eyes on his affianced in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau he had no cause for disappointment. 
Fresh and blooming, with fair hair and light figure, 
the gracefulness and vivacity of the young stranger 
captivated all hearts. The Due de Berri fell by the 
hand of the assassin Louvel in February, 1820. 
Seven months later the Duchesse, his wife, who had 
already borne daughters, one of whom then lived, 
gave birth in the Tuileries, in the presence of 
Marshal Suchet and other trustworthy eye-witnesses, 
to a son. Asthe Duc d’Angouléme, the eldest son 
of the Comte d’Artois, was childless, and as by the 
Salic law females are excluded from the succession, 
there attached to this posthumous child—‘ the child 
of miracle’”’—an extraordinary interest as the last 
hope of continuing the direct Bourbon line on the 
throne of France. The city of Bordeaux, which had 
shown its loyalty to the house of Bourbon, was 
selected to give a title. When the infant was pre- 
sented to the grand-uncle, Louis xvi, he exclaimed, 
“ Here is a fine Due de Bordeaux ; he is born for us 
all!” and, taking a few drops of the wine of Pau, 
which, according to tradition, had anointed the lips 


of Henry rv before he received his mother’s milk, the 


old king did the same to his descendant ; then taking 
a glass, he filled it and drank to the health of the 


‘¢ Sire,” she replied, ‘I wish I 


should be done here as at the birth of Henry rv.” 


Louis xvut gratified the crowds gathered round the 


Tuileries by appearing on the balcony holding the 
infant in his arms. The birth of the Prince, which 


was received with much goodwill, even by the Re- 


publican faction, threw the Royalists into transports 


throughout France. The corps diplomatique of Paris 
united to congratulate the king. ‘The child of 
grief, of regrets, of tears,’ they said, also the 
child of Europe—at once the guarantee and the 


“ie 


pledge of repose and peace which should follow so 


many agitations.” The Emperor Alexander of Russia 
wrote thus to King Louis :—‘ The birth of the Due 


de Bordeaux is an event most fortunate for the peace 
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of Europe, and affords just consolation to your family. 
I pray your majesty to believe that I adopt the title 
of the ‘ Child of Europe,’ which the diplomatic body 
have bestowed on him.” Henri Charles Ferdinand 
Marie Dieudonné, the heir of the Bourbons, as 
became a true son of the Church, was baptized in 
water which had been brought from the Jordan by 
Chateaubriand; and among the preceptors which 
influenced his mind was Tharin, Bishop of Strasbourg, 
a Romish prelate who had advocated that all educa- 
tion should be committed to the Jesuits, and had pub- 
lished an acrimonious diatribe against the philosophy 
of the age. 

Louis xv died in 1824. As his last hour ap- 
proached the royal family surrounded the sovereign. 
‘Love each other,” said the king, ‘‘and by your 
affection console yourselves for the misfortunes of 
our house. The charter,’ he continued, addressing 
the Comte d’Artois, ‘‘is your best inheritance; pre- 
serve it, my brother, for your subjects, for yourself” — 
then raising his hand to bless the Duc de Bordeaux 
(whom his mother had placed in the foreground), he 
added--‘‘and for this child, to whom you should 
transmit the throne, after my son and daughter,” as 
he affectionately styled the Due and Duchesse 
d@Angouléme. Looking at the Duc de Bordeaux, 
he again said, ‘‘May you be wiser and happier than 
your father!” 

The dying advice of the moderate and wise 
Louis xvur as to the government of the country 
was, however, lost upon his successor, Charles x. 
That monarch, sincere and well-intentioned though 
he was, did not understand his age; nor with his 
high notions of royal prerogative did he understand 
how torule France. ‘Louis xvii,” says Guizot, 
‘‘in founding constitutional monarchy, brought back 


France to the paths of law ; Charles x tore her forcibly 


from them.” His reign of six years became more 
arbitrary and unpopular towards its close. In July, 
1830, the constitution was suspended and ordinances 
issued against the press. This led to the Revolution 
of the three days. During this crisis Charles x, 
with the Duchesse de Berri and her children, 
were at St. Cloud. The one child ten and the 
other nine years of age, amused themselves 
playing at a game founded on the events going 
on in Paris; Mademoiselle heading the rebels, 
and the Due de Bordeaux at the head of the royal 
guard repulsing them. From a window on the second 
story of the royal chateau, telescope in hand, the 
Duchesse de Berri directed her anxious gaze to the 
Tuileries, when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! mon 
Dieu, I see the coloured flag there.” Since the 
Revolution of July, the white flag of the Bourbons 
has not floated over any of the royal palaces of 
France. It was with difficulty the impetuous 
Duchesse was restrained from rushing to Paris 
with her son to assert his claims to the throne. 
The Duc d’Angouléme, having shared the un- 
popular sentiments of his father, deemed it prudent 
to renounce his right to the succession, and Charles x 
accordingly abdicated in favour of his grandson the 
Due de Bordeaux. <A speech made in the Senate 
by Chateaubriand in favour of the young Prince had 
no effect in arresting the progress of events. Louis 
Philippe, son of the Due d’Orleans, became the 
citizen king of the French nation, and the dethroned 
Charles x, with the young Duc de Bordeaux, the 
Due and Duchesse d’Angouléme, and the Duchesse 
de Berri, sought the shores of England. Their first 
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resting-place was Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire~ 
their next the royal palace of Holyrood. 

The exiles arrived on Wednesday, 20th of 
October, off the well-known fishing village of Ney. 
haven, about two miles from Edinburgh. They 
landed, says an account, at four o’clock. The ex. 
king, dressed in a light-brown surtout and small 
English hat, looked remarkably well; the Due de 
Bordeaux, a slender, fair-looking boy, about ning 
or ten years of age, wore a blue frock and trousers, 
As the royal party passed along the pier to the 
carriage the spectators began to increase. Here ap 
amusing incident occurred. Pushing every one aside, 
a jolly Newhaven fishwife pressed forward until she 
reached the king, whom she grasped by the hand 
and shook it heartily, saying, “Oh, sir, 1 am happy 
to see you again among decent folk.” Charles 
smiled and asked her name. ‘My name’s Kirsty 
Ramsay, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ and mony a guid fish [ 
hae gien ye, and mony a guid shillin’ I got for’t, 
thirty years sin syne.” Honest Kirsty alluded to 
the former stay of Charles x (then Comte d’ Artois) 
at Holyrood House, which had been granted to hin 
by the British Government at once as a residence 
and as an asylum from his creditors. Freed from 
the trammels of kingship, Charles x appeared as be 
really was—a frank, amiable, and dignified gentle. 
man. Sir Walter Scott, dreading some unpleasant 
manifestations of popular disrespect towards the 
august strangers, made an appeal to the better feel- 
ings of his fellow-citizens, through James Ballantyne’s 
newspaper. This had an excellent effect, for not- 
withstanding the strong political feeling in the 
Scottish capital in favour of the Revolution of July, 
they were received with perfect decorum, which their 
modest bearing and kindness to the poor soon con- 
verted into affectionate respectfulness. Sir Walter 
Scott had a personal interest in King Charles. In 
1826, when in Paris, he had met with him. “The 
king,’’ Scott says in his diary of that date, ‘is the 
same in age asI knew him in youth at Holyrood 
House, débonnaire and courteous in the highest 
degree.” 

From Holyrood the ex-king went to Prague, 
in Bohemia, where, with the Duc de Bordeaux, he 
occupied apartments in the Hradschin. Afterwards 
the exiled Bourbons settled at Goritz, in Styria, 
where Charles x died in 1836. At Goritz the Duc 
de Bordeaux continued to reside with his uncle, Louis 
Antoine (the Duc d’Angouléme), his aunt, Marie 
Thérése (the Duchesse), and his sister Louise. His 
mother, the Duchesse de Berri, no longer formed one 
of the family circle of the royal exiles. Aided bya 
party of Legitimists, she had in 1832 fomented 1e- 
bellion in France on behalf of her son. In April of 
that year an armed band in Marseilles hoisted on the 
church of St. Lawrence the white flag, amid cries of 
‘“‘ Vive Henri Cing,” ‘‘ Vive la Religion,” ‘“ Vive la 
Drapeau Blanc.” In May the Duchesse personally 
took part in the insurrection in La Vendée. At 
length she was arrested and conveyed to the citadel 
of Blaye, and afterwards removed to Italy. The 
Duc de Bordeaux, to complete his education, travelled 
with his preceptors in Germany and Italy. He 
resided for a time at Rome and Naples. When 
Rome, it is said, he devoted himself sedulously 1 
artistic study. His residence there was, howevel, 
distasteful to the French Government; and the 
French ambassador was instructed to remonstrate 
with Gregory xvi for receiving the young Bourbo 
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exile. Ha also visited the battle-fields of Europe, 
made illustrious by French valour. At Berlin and 
Munich he had splendid receptions from the kings of 
Prussia and Saxony. 

In 1843 the Prince came .to England, and after 
visiting the great seats of industry in the midland 
counties, travelled northwards to Edinburgh, by way 
of Abbotsford and the land of Scott. Thirteen years 
before he had visited the Scottish Highlands, and 
now he made a complete exploration of every object 
of interest in the Scottish capital. On his way south 
he was the guest of the Duke of Buccleuch, at 
Drumlanrig Castle, in Dumfriesshire. He was en- 
tertained also at Alton Towers and Alnwick Castle, 
the seats of the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Duke of 
Northumberland. Arriving in London, the Prince 
took up his residence in Belgrave Square, when it 
appeared that this visit to England was not without 
a distinct political object. Many of the most in- 
fuential of the French Legitimists gathered around 
him in London, among whom were Berryer, 
(Chateaubriand, and the Duc de Fitzjames. Deputa- 
tions of peasants and mechanics from Bretagne came 
also to render the tribute of their homage and 
sympathy. Such proceedings alarmed the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, who saw in the gatherings 
at the Court of the Pretender, in Belgrave Square, 
no other object than to undo the work of 1830. The 
French king dreaded lest the descendant of the 
adder branch should be received at the Court of 
Queen Victoria, and with his own hand wrote to 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, to use his influence 
to prevent such an occurrence. Her Majesty, advised, 
it is believed, by her ministers, did not receive the 
Due de Bordeaux. 

In 1845 the Duc de Angouléme (uncle Antoine) 
died, and the young Due, his nephew, became thus 
the sole representative and head of the elder branch. 
After this event he forwarded to the great Powers a 
protest against the usurpation of the crown of 
France on the part of Louis Philippe, at the same 
time asserting his own inalienable right to the 
throne, but also expressing his unwillingness to 
insist upon the vindication of his claims until his 
conscience and conviction required his presence in 
France. 
the private title of Comte de Chambord. The Gothic 
castle of Chambord, from which this title is derived, 
was purchased by a number of French Legitimists, 
and presented to the Prince. The castle, founded by 
Francis 1, and completed by Louis x:v, is situate in 
the department of the Loire, about twelve miles 
from Blois. The treaty between Henry 1 of France 
and Maurice Duke of Saxony was ratified at Cham- 
bord, January 15th, 1552. 

After these events the Comte de Chambord, with 
his aunt, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, and his sister 
Louise, removed from Goritz to the castle of Frohs- 
dorf, in Austria. Here the Comte has since resided, 
and here took place that celebrated intervieyy, in 
August last year, with the Comte de Paris, which led 
to the fusion between the Legitimist and Orleanist 
partisans of monarchy. 

In 1846 the Comte married Archduchesse Maria 
Theresa Beatrice of Modena, eldest sister of the 
reigning Duke of Modena. This ruler was the 
only reigning prince in Europe who had refused to 
recognise Louis Philippe as King of the French. 
The Comte’s sister, ‘‘Mademoiselle” Louise de 
Frence, it may be mentioned, married the Duke of 
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Parma and Piacenza, who was assassinated. It was 
the fate of his widow, who governed the duchies for 
her son, to be turned away from her dominions on 
their annexation by King Victor Emmanuel. 

No fruit has sprung from the union of the last 
French Bourbon with Maria of Modena, and to this 
circumstance the scheme of the fusion owes its origin. 
On the overthrow of Napoleon 11 the partisans of 
the Comte de Chambord, the faithful Legitimists, so 
long out of date as an appreciable political element 
in France, began to revive the old dreams of divine 
right, and to speculate on a reconciliation between 
the two cognate families. The Bill abrogating the 
laws of proscription against the exiled princes was 
adopted by the Assembly by 484 votes -against 103; 
and the elections of the Duc d’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville were subsequently declared valid. 
The repeal of the law of proscription applied also to 
the heir of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 

The Comte de Chambord has from time to time, 
during the long period of his exile, put forth, in 
various forms, declarations of his views and desires 
for the guidance of his followers and the informa- 
tion of the French people. In 1850 he issued a 
manifesto by Comte de Barthélemy, in which he 
formally and absolutely condemned the system of an 
appeal to the people as implying the negation of the 
great national principle of hereditary monarchy. 
Again, in 1852, from Venice he addressed a letter to 
the French Royalists, urging them to enter into no 
office or engagement in opposition to their political 
faith. The salvation of France, he urged, was con- 
nected with the restoration of the legitimate monarchy. 
While the project of a fusion was in contemplation 
as a step towards the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, the hopes of the fusionists were 
somewhat rudely shaken by a sudden proclamation 
of the Comte de Chambord, issued on the Sth of 
July, 1871, and dated from the Castle of Chambord. 
The Prince, after his forty years’ expatriation, had 
hastened to visit the banks of the Loire. ‘‘ French- 
men,” he said, ‘‘ I am in the midst of you.” Then, 
after explaining that he had come for a moment only, 
and would not remain in France to cause embarrass- 


| ment, he avowed that he was ready, if called to the 
The Duc de Bordeaux at this time assumed | 


throne, to resume the national movement of the 
latter end of the eighteenth century, and to restore 
toit its true character. People had sought to impose 
on him conditions to which he would not submit. 
If France called him he would come to her with his 
‘‘ devotion,” his principles, and his flag—that white 
flag which had been the standard of Henry rv, of 
Francis 1, and of Joan of Arc, and which he had 
received as a sacred deposit from the old king, his 
grandfather, who had died in exile. 

At the end of January, 1872, the Comte de 
Chambord issued another address, in which he again 
asserted his fidelity to the white flag, and main- 
tained that the monarchical principle was the heir- 
loom of France and the last hope of her grandeur 
and her liberties. ‘‘ Nothing will shake my patience,” 
he said; ‘‘ nobody will under any pretext obtain my 
consent to become a legitimate king of a revolution.” 
Within a fortnight after this expression of his views, 
the Prince arrived at Antwerp, and set up for a few 
days a kind of Court, to which his agents and 
adherents resorted. Shortly after, in a letter to 
M. de la Rochette, deputy for the Loire Inférieure, 
the Prince told his friend to take no part in the hate- 
ful enterprise of establishing a republic. ‘I have.” 
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he said, ‘‘not one word to retract, not an act to 
regret, for they have all been inspired by love of my 
country. The day of triumph is still one of God’s 
secrets, but I have confidence in the mission of 
France. Europe has need of it; the Papacy has 
need of it, and therefore the old Christian nation 
cannot perish.” 

With these explicit declarations of his preten- 
sions, it is not difficult to understand the character 
of the Comte de Chambord, and the position he 
occupies. He sincerely believes in the dogma of 
divine sovereignty, and that the acceptance of that 
dogma by France, and of himself as its representa- 
tive, can alone save the country from the unrest of 
recurring revolutions. ‘I have no need of France,” 
he has said, ‘‘ France has need of me.” ‘It is the 
wreck which comes to the shore, and not the shore 
which goes to the wreck.” It is not for him to pro- 
nounce the shibboleth of revolution, and endorse the 
political errors of generations; it is for the poor, 
broken, troubled country, wearied by its wanderings 
from the right way, to return for safety and repose to 
its legitimate Bourbon king. 

‘« The Comte de Chambord’s reputation for tenacity 
of purpose,” says the Paris correspondent of the 
‘*Times,”’ ‘‘is well known. He is unlikely to be 
convinced that his real duty to France consists in no 
longer impeding the establishment of a durable 
government. He is not a commonplace pretender, 
and it is impossible to deny him the possession of 
many noble qualities. From his point of view he is 
in the strict line of duty; he is sincerely attached to 
his country, but he discerns only one way of serving 
her; he is at once high-minded and narrow-minded ; 
he has the combined simplicity and intrepidity of 
Don Quixote, and like him he is a monomaniac.” 

Interesting accounts have been given of the cele- 
brated, but for the time being unproductive, inter- 
view hetween the Comte de Chambord and the Comte 
de Paris, at Frohsdorf. It was before agreed that 
no political question should be introduced in their 
conversation. At nine in the morning of the Sth of 
August last, the grandson of Louis Philippe entered 
the chateau of the grandson of Charles x. The elder 
Bourbon received his cousin standing, offered him 
his hand, then sat down and made him sit down. 
The following are given as the words spoken by the 
Comte de Paris:—-*‘I have come to pay you a visit 
which I have long wished to pay you. In my name, 
and in that of all the members of my family, I come 
to present to you our respectful homage, not only as 
the chief of our house, but also.as the sole repre- 
sentative of the monarchical principle in France. I 
hope the day may come when the French nation may 
understand that its safety is in that principle. If it 
ever expresses the wish to have recourse to the 
monarchy, no competition for the throne will arise in 
our family.” It was language such as this which 
the Comte de Chambord wished to hear.- Imme- 
diately he rose, and with tears in his eyes opened 
his arms to the representative of the Orleans branch. 
The two princes embraced, and the reconciliation was 
complete. The Comte de Paris has since solemnly 
declared that as long as his cousin lives he will never 
wear the crown. The effect of the fusion, through 
the Comte de Chambord’s unwillingness to accept 
the tricolour flag, and the establishment of royalty 
on a constitutional basis, has only been, as things 
now appear, to exclude indefinitely both branches of 
the Bourbons from the throne of France. 
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The sacrifice which the last of the elder Bourbons 
has thus made at the shrine of principle is con- 
fessedly a great one. However mistaken his sense 
of duty towards France, however antiquated hig 
ideas of government may be deemed, it is impossible 
not to honour his political honesty. On the ap. 
pearance of the late manifesto a remarkable testimony 
on this point was borne from an unexpected quarter, 
In 1821, when the Prince was in his cradle, Victor 
Hugo published the first series of his “Odes,” 
which breathe a spirit of religion and royalty, and 
was rewarded by a pension from Louis xvur. Since 
that time the veteran French writer has swerved in 
politics to the verge of extremest democracy. All 
the more because of the political gulf which divides 
the two men, the lines addressed to the Comte de 
Chambord by Victor Hugo, in which he once again 
sings the praise of the Bourbon, may be taken as the 
tribute of a respect universally felt for the high 


personal character of the Comte, who knows how to 
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keep untarnished his political conscience and 
honour— 


‘*Nor barters his flag for the worth of a kingdom.” 


To understand the political position of the Comte 
de Chambord in France, which is at once honour. 
able and weak, we must remember that he has been 
reared from infancy in the narrvwst notions of the 
divine right of legitimate kings and iv the most abject 
ideas of subjection tothe Pupe of Rome. His vrand- 
father, Charles x, and his uncle and auut, ine Duc 
and Duchesse d’Augouléme, “with whom his youth 
was spent, were all deeply religious according to their 
views of religion, and sincere devotees of the Romish 
Church ; with their sentiments, politically aud reli- 
giously, the Comte is entirely indoctrinated. in lis 
more mature years his associates have been the roya! 
exiles from Italy and the Ultramontanist members 
of the House of Hapsburgh. His niece is married 
to Don Carlos of Spain; his nephew and adopted 
son is the Duke of Parma; and, next to the Pope and 
the late Duchesse d’Angouléme, the object of his 
highest reverence is the ex-queen of Naples. It has 
been well said of the Comte de Chambord that to be 
King of France would be to him poor satisfaction, if 
he were not at the same time the eldest son of the 
Church and the most Christian monarch. 

Europe has, on the whole, reason to congratulate 
itself that Henry v does not at this moment reign in 
France. Whatever may have been the errors of her 
revolutions, and the political instability they have 
generated, France could never have returned on the 
path of reaction under the guidance of the legitimate 
Bourbon. His accession would have created false 
hopes in Europe. Henry v could not have rested 


without attempting the restoration of the tempor 1‘ 


power of the Pope. The Ultramontanists would have 
been encouraged in Germany, and the adherents 
Don Carlos in Spain. The spirit in which Henry¥ 
would have ruled in France may be surmised from 
the circumstance that no sooner was the reconciliation 
between the two branches effected, than the Pope 
wrote to the Comte de Chambord an epistle of most 
cordial congratulation ; and from the further circun- 
stance that the pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial wer 
united as in one heart in prayer for the success of the 
contemplated monarchical restoration. 

For the following account of the personal appear 
ance and habits of the Comte de Chambord we ar 
indebted to the pages of a contemporary. “ The 
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Comte is comely, dignified, and agreeable. His 
profile resembles that of his grand-uncle Louis xvumt, 
3 moustache and whiskers of a slightly Austrian 
cavalry cut being allowed for. His demeanour is 
easy, graceful, and unstudied. He is slightly above 
the middle height, and more than slightly given to 
embonpoint—the family failing, if it be not the family 
fayvour—of the elder branch. His forehead is re- 
markably high and smooth; his voice is sonorous 
and particularly attractive. His acquirements as a 
linguist, especially in English, are, it is reported, 
remarkable. He is in every respect accomplished, 
and is a very brilliant conversationalist. 
js an early riser, seldom quitting his apartment later 
than six in the morning. ‘Towards nine he starts for 


The Prince | 
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an airing on horseback, accompanied by a single | 


servant, or by some gentleman, on a visit to Frohsdorf. 
At half-past ten he returns to breakfast. The meal 
over, the Prince adjourns to the smoking-room. He 
talks freely upon ordinary topics, receives visitors, 
and gives audience to persons coming on business. 
During the remainder of the day he usually devotes 
two or three hours to writing, after which, accom- 
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it sometunes contrives to éseape when the other is stormed by 
the fisher ; whereas the crab is usually content, like the ‘rat 
devoid of soul,” in a hole of only one opening ; and, besides, 
gets so angry in most cases with his assailants, as to become 
more bent on assault than escape ; and so loses himself through 
sheer loss of temper. And yet the crab has some points of in- 
telligence about him too. When, as sometimes happened, he 
got hold, in his dark, narrow recess in the rock, of some luckless 
digit, my uncle showed me how, that after the first tremendous 
squeeze, he began always to experiment on what he had get by 
alternately slackening and tightening his grasp, as if to ascer- 
tain whether it had life in it, or was merely a piece of dead 
matter; and that the only way to escape him, on these trying 
occasions, was to let the finger lic passively between his nippers, 
as if it were a bit of stick or tangle, when, apparently deeming 
it such, he would be sure to let it go; whereas, on the least 
attempt to withdraw it, he would at once tighten his grasp, and 
not again relax it for, maybe, half-an-hour. In dealing with 
the lobster, on the other hand, the fisher had to beware that he 
did not depe nd too much on the hold he had got of the creature, 
if it was merely a hold of one of the great claws. For a moment 
it would remain passive in his p; he would then be 
sensible of a slight tremor in the captured limb, and, maybe, 
hear a slight crackle ; and, presto, the captive would straight- 
way be olf like a dart through the deep-water hole, and only the 
limb remain in the fisher’s hand. My unele has, however, told 
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| me that lobsters do not always lose their limbs with the neces- 


panied by the princess, he takes a ride in the park | 


or in the environs of Frohsdorf, returning to dinner, 


which is served at seven o’clock, and lasts precisely | ; ; 
: . : 4 | captured, he has seen it throw off both its great claws in the 
Beyond the ordinary rules of exalted | “SU )U° * 


one hour. 
etiquette, which are of course rigidly observed, there 
isno restraint on the conversation which concludes 
the evening; and by ten o’clock all is quiet in the 
castle of Frohsdorf.” J. H. 
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Scottish CeNsus.—A report on the census taken in Scotland 
in 1871, showing the occupations of the people, has just been 
issued. Of the 3,360,018, which is the total population of Scot- 
land, it appears that 1,468,585 followed occupations of some 
kind. The professional class during the ten years has increased 
by 2,567, and now numbers 54,198. The commercial class dur- 





ing the same period has increased by 31,773, its total number | 


ling 114,694. In the agricultural class, however, there was 

» marked decline of 102,289, the total number now being 
270,008, instead of 372,257, asin 1861. This fact, says the 
report, ‘fully bears out the conclusion we arrived at, that the 
prosperity of our country is every year becoming more and more 
lependent on the prosperity of our commercial, manufacturing, 
and mining industries.” 


sary judgment. They throw them 
frightened, without first waiting to consider whether the 
sacrifice of a pair of legs is the best mode of obviating the 
danger. On firing a musket immediately over a lobster just 


off, when suddenly 


sudden extremity of its terror, just as a panic-stricken soldier 
sometimes throws away his weapons.—Hugh Miller's ‘* My 
Schools and Schoolmasters.” 

CONVALESCENT AND SeEA-sipE HoME For Onpirans.— 
Attached to several of the London hospitals and charitable 
institutions there are convalescent homes. Some of these are in 
healthy rural places, as at Weybridge, in Surrey, others on the 
sea-coast, as at Bournemouth, for patients from the Consump- 
tion Hespital at Brompton. This is amost useful and desirable 
form of charitable help to the poor and afllicted. During the 
autumn, the foundation-stone was laid of a sea-side home at 
Margate for children belonging to the Orphan Working 
School at Haverstock Hill, and the Alexandra Orphanage for 
Infants, Hornsey Rise. No institutions in London are better 
managed than these orphanages, and the committee, with their 
usual prudence, resolved that the home should be opened free 
from any debt. The treasurer of the orphanage is Basil Woodd 
Smith, Esq., J.p., and the hon. secretary is Mr. Joseph Soul, 
73, Cheapside. 





Russtan Cuonan Sincers.—The lovers of national music 
have laiely had opportunity of hearing two companies of 
vocalists, strangely diverse and strongly contrasted, but both of 
them comparatively novel and very characteristic. The first 
were the American Jubilee Singers belonging to Fisk University, 








a college for coloured students, for the extension of which they 


REVEREND As A TrrLr.—The refusal of a clergyman, sanc- | 


tioned by a bishop, to allow a Wesleyan minister to put the 
prefix of Rev. on the tombstone of his child, has brought out 
the curious historical fact that the title Reverend, as applied toa 
lergyman, was unknown before the middle of the 17th century. 
There were ‘‘ most grave, potent, and reverend seignors ” before 
that time, and occasionally a learned and pious author was 
styled ‘‘reverendissimus,” but the conventional use of the word 

all clerks in holy orders is of recent origin, The Bishop of 
| ueoln’s statement on the subject is a strange reductio ad absur- 
dum. According to his rule the title would be withheld from 
len of eminence like the late Thomas Chalmers and Norman 
Macleod, although they were royal chaplains, and also from 
learned and pious divines, like President Edwards or Professor 
Tholuck, or venerated missionaries like Livingstone and Moffat, 
While it must be given to every young mountebank who assists 
atthe semi-popish service in a ritualistic church. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with his usual moderation and good sense, 
}Totested against this abuse of ecclesiastical terminology. It 
appears that before the eighteenth century, the prefixes Master, 
Mr., and at an earlier period Sir, were in use for the clergy. In 
Iceland (is it so in Norway also ?) the common title for a minis- 
ter is Sira at this day. 





Lozsrers AND CraBs.—The hole in which the lobster 
‘edges has almost always two openings, through one of which 





have been giving benefit concerts on both sides the Atlantie. 
Many genuine negro melodies were admirably sung by this 
company of young male and female ‘‘ darkies,” some of the 
religious or revival tunes and hymns being especially quaint 
and expressive. The Russian company consisted of eight 
female voices. Their singing, while highly artistic, had 
nothing artificial or ‘‘stagey”” about it, but gave idea of the 
choral effects produced by careful training of naturally sweet 
peasant voices. The choruses of the ‘‘ Harvest Song,” and 
other national melodies, were interesting and peculiar in method 
and rhythm. Specimens of Swedish, Danish, and German 
national melodies were also effectively given. 





Merropouiran Fire BricapE.—the fire-engine brigade of 
London has now for nearly nine years been under the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, having previously been supported by the 
various fire insurance companies. The total strength of the 
brigade, including the chief officer and four superintendents, is 
395. Every one knows the laborious and often dangerous work 
of these useful public servants, and we are all proud of the gal- 
lantry and efficiency of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. But the 
pay, ‘and more « spec ially the pension arrangements, are not such 
as the services and risks of the men ought to secure for them. 
So much is this the ease that during this period of nine years 
more than 400 men, a number exceeding the whole strength of 
the corps, have left for other employments with better remunera- 
tion, ‘The general good character and hardy training of the 
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men easily obtain for them advancement in pay and position. 
More than a tenth of the whole number have either died during 
these nine years, or have been killed when on duty at fires, or 
been discharged as disabled or invalids. This is not a state of 
things that ought to exist in a service so arduous and useful. 
Let the pay be increased so as to retain trained and efficient 
men, and let provision be made for pensions to their families, as 
well as gratuities for special services. It is not a creditable 
thing for a body like the Board of Works to allow efficient men 
so constantly to be tempted from the brigade, and in cases of 
fatal accidents to leave help to come from charitable subscrip- 
tions. 


SuTTEE.—It seems that cases of suttee still occur in remote 
villages of Central India and Rajpootana. A few months ago 
the ancient rite was performed by the family of a money-lender 
in Bikanir. On that occasion the chief culprit was sentenced 
by the Rajah to ten years’ imprisonment, and a fine of 200 
rupees was levied on his village. Similar attempts have been 
made elsewhere to carry out the same barbarous usage, and the 
strangest thing is that they are frequently made among the 
lower classes, who in India, as elsewhere, are prone to imitate 
the manners and customs of the higher classes. In India, 
where the metempsychosis was always a cherished belief, they 
are also spurred by the hope of rising to a higher state of exist- 
ence after death. The practice in such cases appears to be that, 
after the funeral pyre has been left more or less burnt down, 
the widow should slip away from her house, perhaps under 
pretence of going for the customary purification by bathing 
after a death in the family, and seat herself on the smouldering 
heap. If the fire has burnt too low to consume her, it is enough 
to ignite her clothes and lead to her death, then or afterwards, 
from the burns inflicted, unless she is discovered and rescued 
immediately, as sometimes happens. More often, perhaps, 
some member of the family, on coming up and finding the 
widow already scorched, will leave her where she is, adding 
fuel, if necessary, to the fire, in order to complete an act which 
he may still regard as a religious duty.—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


LAKE TiticacA.—The ‘‘Scientific American” states that 
Lake Titicaca, on the crest of the Andes, is the highest large 
body of fresh water, and that the lake never freezes over. Two 
little steamers of 100 tons each do a trifling business. Steam is 
generated by llama dung, the only fuel of the country, for there 
are no trees within 150 miles. The steamers actually cost their 
weight in silver, for their transportation (in pieces) from the 
coast costs as much as the original price. A steamboat company 
has asked from Bolivia the exclusive right of navigating Titicaca 
and the Rio Desaguadero to Lago Pampa, with guarantee of 
6 per cent. on the capital and a share in all new mines dis- 
covered. Professor Orton, the latest traveller in the region, 
calls attention to the fact that Lake Titicaca is not so high as 
usually given in geographical works by about 300ft. Its true 
altitude is 12,493ft., and in the dry season it is 5ft. less. This 
fact has been revealed by the consecutive levellings made in 
building the Arequipa railway just finished, which reaches 
from the Pacific to Lake Titicaca. Lake Titicaca is about the 
size of Ontario, shallow on the west and north, deep towards 
the east and south. On an island within it are the imposing 
ruins of the Temple of the Sun, and all around it are monu- 
ments which attest the skill and magnificence of the Incas. 
There are also the remains of burial towers and palaces which 
antedate the Crusades, and are, therefore, pre-Incarial. 


INDIA AS A FIELD For CrviL ENGINEERING.—The Marquis of 
Salisbury, in delivering the prizes at the Indian Engineer Col- 
lege, thus spoke of the prospects of India :—‘‘Our military 
position is well assured and quite impregnable. Our financial 
position, setting aside the question of public works, is flourish- 
ing ; but we have before us a tremendous problem to solve—a 
tremendous difficulty to overcome, in the question of public 
works. We must do them, and if we do not select them wisely 
and execute them cheaply, we are involved in a difficulty from 
which we never may escape. We have these difficulties placed 
before us by the excellence of the rule which we have brought 
to India. Under the peaceable government of the British people 
the Indian nations are increasing with great rapidity, and 
are threatening us with one of those problems which, when they 
were suggested by Malthus fifty or sixty years ago, were thought 
to be a mere dream, but which have come upon us with all the 
elements of stern reality. The population is increasing at a vast 
rate ; it is a population that will not emigrate, and it has not 
yet learnt to accumulate for itself. Under former rulers this 
increase would have been met by famines, which would have 
been allowed to do their work without hindrance. But our 
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humanity forbids us to allow such a \2medy to work, and of 
course all the power of the British Government has been used 
to check it. But if the population is to go on increasing at a 
ratio of which we have little idea, it must be to our works, 
wisely selected and well executed, that we only can look to 
relieve us from difficulties from which otherwise we should have 
no escape. It is the civil engineer who must provide the canals 

which will diminish the effect of famines ; who can neutralizg 

the visitations of the famine from which the population have 

suffered, and who must make communications by which relief 
can be rapidly and economically brought to the distressed dis.’ 
tricts. But, before all, it is the civil engineer—in making 
canals, railways, roads, and bridges—who will stimulate the 
growth of wealth so as to enable this population, in times of 
difficulty as well as in times of plenty, to sustain itself without 
asking for external aid, or falling back on Government support, 

and without pledging the industry of future generations for its 

relief. It is from the increase of population and from the 

necessity of relieving periodical famines that the dangers of your 

Indian finances arise, and it is only from a wise system of pvb- 

lic works that these dangers could be counteracted, and it is 

only by civil engineers who will give their heart to the 

work, and who will remember that economy as much as effi- 

ciency is the glory of their profession, that these works can 

be carried on. But we can hope that the work will be so 

constructed as to attain this end. If they are to be constructed 

on a lavish and reckless principle, they will not bring relief; 

they will rather add embarrassment. If, however, they are 

conducted with an earnest sense of duty, and a regard to the 

necessities of the people, then they will be the salvation of 

India.” 


CASUALTIES IN THE ASHANTEE WAr.—A War Office return 
shows that the total strength of the force engaged in the 
recent war with Ashantee (exclusive of native levies and West 
Indian regiments) was 297 officers and 2,290 non-commissioned 
officers and men, making 2,587 inall. The casualties from disease 
were 511—viz., 11 officers and 33 men died, 50 officers and 248 
men invalided home, and 169 men left on board ship or in 
hospital. The casualties from engagements with the enemy were 
202—-viz., four officers and two men killed in action, one officer 
and ten men died of wounds, six officers and 49 men severely 
wounded, 21 officers and 109 men slightly wounded. The 
casualties after arrival at home (up to 81st of May, 1874) were 
ten—viz., one man died of wounds, and two officers and seven 
men died of disease in Africa. Allowing for two double entries 
the total is 71 died and 750 wounded or invalided. 


VALUE oF LAND IN KEent.—The Godmersham Park Estate, 
near Canterbury, was recently offered for sale, and, after spirited 
bidding, was knocked down to Mr. J. Cunliffe Kay, of Farfield 
Hall, Yorkshire, for £225,000. The estate comprises a mansion 
and 5,045 acres. 


DERWENTWATER FLOATING IsLAND.—At a recent meeting of 
the Keswick Literary and Scientific Society a paper was read by 
Dr. Knight on the subject of this island. It has generally, it 
seems, been observed in the latter half of a warm and dry sun- 
mer, remaining visible for uncertain periods varying from a few 
days to several weeks, In size it is scmetimes only a few square 
yards, but sometimes has exceeded an acre. The weeds com- 
mon to this and other lakes grow on its surface. A feature in 
this island is that this thickness of vegetable matter is found to 
be impregnated with large quantities of gas, which, on examl 
nation by Dr. Dalton, was found to consist of a mixture of car- 
bureted hydrogen, or marsh gas, and nitrogen, with a little car- 
bonic acid. The islands—for there are sometimes more than 
one—generally appear at the same place, about one hundred 
yards from the shore, opposite Cat Gill, and at the mouth of 
the Lodore stream. Two theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain this phenomenon. The gas imprisoned in the grass will 
account for its floating, but will this explain the rising up of 
what is really the soil at the bottom of the lake? Dr. Dalton 
and others are of this opinion, while local opinion somehow 
connects the appearance of the islands with the running of the 
stream which forms the cascade in Cat Gill. That stream sinks 
in dry weather, while in wet it follows a regular course to the 
right of its delta. Can this water pass by an underground 
channel into the lake, and so elevate or contrive to loose the 
peat material, the gas in which will account for its floating ! 


toMAN CANDLES.—According to the ‘Tourists’ Church 


Guide,” in 166 churches in England and Wales, vestments are 
used, and while in 513 of the churches enumerated candles are 
placed on the altar, in 274 they are lighted. This refers, of 
course, to Anglican churches, not Romish chapels. 
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